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INFLUENCE OF VOWEL OF DIFFERENT 
QUANTITY. 

IN an article on Germanic t?]"^'- in Old English, pub- 
lished in volume I, pp. 471 etc., of this Journal, I 
showed that the short a of nam and sdm- had so influenced 
the a of related ndmon, *ndntjan, *ndmja-, *sdmira, etc., 
that this d was, for the most part, prevented from passing 
on to 0, as we should have expected it to do. In the foot 
note on page 471 I said: 'It may honestly be doubted 
whether a short vowel could, by analogy, so affect the 
pronunciation of an associated form that there should 
result (be produced, or be maintained against a natural 
tendency to change) a vowel of similar quality but long. 
I do not know of cases identical with those cited above, 
but there are very similar ones,' etc. I have since come 
upon identical cases. We find in Latin, ov before vowels 
and ou before consonants. Thus, novem / notftios (CIL. 
X. 2381") later nonus. This 011 regularly became close 
[while the usual still remained an open vowel] and then 
u, cf. moveo / muto, antique Loucdnus / classical Lucdnus, 
Brugmann", I., § 218, 2. In some words, however, the 
influence of related words or forms with was sufficient to 
prevent the from rising to u. Thus, fotus /fovea, ntotus / 
moveo, votum / voveo, nonus / novem, bos / bovis, etc., in place 
of mutus, nunus, bus, etc. Similarly, contio < coii{e)ntio, 
' coming together,' ' meeting,' continued to be associated 
with the many words in co{n)-, and thus its was pre- 
vented from becoming u. But not so in the case of nun- 
tium < nou{e)ntium ; for by the time its meaning had 
passed from 'news' to 'announcement' and 'message,' 
it had lost all association with noiios ' new,' and its 
developed regularly to u. 
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This explanation of for « seems more satisfactory than 
that offered by Brugmann (P., p. 318), who explains nonus, 
fotus, etc. on the supposition that *nouenos became noonos, 
nonos, etc. In Anmerkung i, he shows that this could not 
have happened in primitive Italian but in primitive Latin, 
as the primitive Italian %« in the early form of fotus had 
not lost its % in primitive Italian. On page 215, Brug- 
mann also shows that the primitive form of nildus did not 
lose the g of its gyt until Latin times. We should thus 
have in primitive Latin no{g)uedo- and fo{'x)ueto-. Why 
we should then assume that in the first of these the e was 
regularly syncopated (Brugmann, § 240) but not in the 
second, is not clear. That we should rather assume the 
same syncope in both, is shown by such inscriptional 
forms as nounos, cot^ntid, etc. (by the side of nountium, etc.), 
which cannot be explained on the assumption of a blend- 
ing of O'^e to 00, 0. 

George Hempl. 

University of Michigan, 
Nov. 2, i8q8. 



